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MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM—NEW ORLEANS 











ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association will be held in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, New Orleans, La., on Wednesday to Friday, 
April 16, 17, 18, 1941. The Association is welcomed to the 
Crescent City by His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
Francis Rummel, Archbishop of New Orleans, who has 
directed that all necessary arrangements be made for the 
convenience and entertainment of the large number of 
Catholic educators who are expected to attend. 


General Committee 

Right Rev. Abbot Columban Thuis, O.S.B.; Very Rev. 
Michael Larkin, S.M.; Very Rev. Percy A. Roy, S.J.; Brother 
Lambert, S.C.; Brother Harold, C.S.C.; Brother Paul, F.S.C.; 
Mother Mary Agatha, S.B.S.; Mother Mary Agnes, O.8.B.; 
Mother Mary Antonia, 0.I.C.; Mother Mary Cullen, R.S.C.J.; 
Mother Mary Catherine, O.P.; Mother Mary Catherine, 
O.Carm.; Mother Mary Elizabeth, Sisters of the Holy 
Family ; Mother, Mary Laura, M.H.S.; Mother Mary Loretto, 
O.S.U.; Mother Maria Mejia, S.T.J.; Mother Mary Tran- 
quilla, Marianites of the Holy Cross; Mother Mary Xavier, 
Marianites of the Holy Cross; Sister Mary Catherine, 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul; Sister Mary 
Charles, S.S.J.; Sister Mary Cleophas, 8.8.S.; Sister Mary 
of the Cross, S.I.V:; Sister Mary Kevin, R.S.M.; Sister Mary 
Leontine, 8.S.N.D.; Sister Anne Marie, O.S.B.; Sister Mary 
Theresina, 8.S.F.; Sister Mary Xaveris, 8.C.C. 


Committee on Arrangements 

Very Rev. Frank A. Kilday, O.M.I., Chairman, Arrange- 
ments for the Opening Mass. 

Rev. Herman Lohmann, Chairman, Arrangements for 
visiting priests to say Mass. 

Rev. Robert Tracy, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New 
Orleans, La., Convent accommodations for visiting Sisters. 

Rev. Anthony Wegmann, Chairman, Luncheon arrange- 


ments for Sisters. 
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Rev. Vernon Aleman, Chairman, Transportation. 

Rev. Joseph Wester, Chairman, Entertainment at Public 
Meeting. 

Rev. Joseph Mulhern, S.J., Chairman, Student Guilds and 
Student Clerical Help. 

Rev. Robert Stahl, S.M., Chairman, Singing for the 
Mass, ete. 

Rev. George Dolan, C.S.C., Chairman, Decorations. 

Rev. Charles Chapman, S.J., Chairman, Radio Publicity. 

Mr. Roger Baudier, Chairman, News Publicity. 

Rev. Edward C. J. Prendergast, Archdiocesan Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 7845 Apricot St., is General Chairman 
of the Local Committee. Inquiries in regard to local ar- 
rangements should be addressed to Father Prendergast. 

All other information in regard to the convention may be 
secured from the office of the Secretary General of the 
National Catholic Educational Association at 1312 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Religious Services 

The meeting will open with Pontifical Mass on Wednes- 
day, April 16, 10:00 A. M., in St. Louis’ Cathedral (1718), 
Pere Antoine Alley. 

Headquarters 

The Roosevelt Hotel will be the official headquarters of 
the Association during the meeting. It is desirable that 
those who expect to attend the meeting and wish hotel 
reservations should make early application. 


Places of Meeting 

All meetings will be held in the Municipal Auditorium, 
which covers the entire block bounded by St. Peter, Liberty, 
and St. Ann Sts. and Beauregard Square. The Auditorium 
is only a few blocks from the Cathedral and the hotel, 
theatre, and shopping districts. 

The arrangements for the meetings are as follows: 
Opening and Closing General Meetings and Public Meeting, 
Auditorium Hall; College and University Department, St. 
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Ann’s Hall; Secondary-School Department, Concert Hall; 
Parish-School Department, Auditorium Hall; Seminary De- 
partment, St. Peter’s Hall; Minor-Seminary Section, St. 
Peter’s Lounge; Deaf-Education Section, St. Ann’s Lounge; 
Blind-Education Section, Committee Room 58. 


Public Meeting 


An outstanding event of the convention will be a public 
meeting for the clergy and laity on Wednesday, April 16, 
at 8:00 P.M., in the Auditorium of the Municipal Audito- 
rium. At this meeting, students of the Catholic schools of 
New Orleans will present a Pageant depicting historical 
New Orleans. 

Registration Headquarters 


Registration headquarters will be established in the 
Exhibit Hall, Municipal Auditorium. 

Information desks will be set up in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium and the Lobby of the Roosevelt Hotel. 

A branch Post Office will be located at the Registration 
Desk. Mail addressed to N. C. E. A. Convention, Municipal 
Auditorium, New Orleans, La., should be called for daily. 


Reservations for Sisters 


Sisters from outside the city of New Orleans who desire 
to make reservations for the convention should write to 
Rev. Robert Tracy, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Daily Luncheon 


Arrangements have been made to provide luncheon for 
the Sisters and others attending the convention at moderate 
rates. This luncheon will be served on Wednesday and 
Thursday of the convention week in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Building. 


Admission by Badge 


Admission to the various sessions of the convention may 
be had by those who possess a convention badge. This con- 
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vention badge may be obtained at the Registration Desk in 
the Exhibit Hall, Municipal Auditorium. 


Badges will be issued to: 


(a) Members who present their membership card. (A 
membership card has been mailed in advance of the 
meeting to every member who has paid dues for the 
year ending June 30, 1941.) 

(b) Registrants who pay at least the minimum member- 
ship fee ($2.00). 


Note: Visitors are welcome to attend the General Meet- 
ing, the Exhibit at all times, and with the approval of 
presiding officers the meetings (except business session) of 
certain Departments and Sections. 


Exhibit 
The Commercial Exhibit will be held in the Exhibit Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium. This is convenient to all meeting 
rooms. 


All who attend the convention are urged to make fre- 
quent visits to this Exhibit. 


Hotels and Daily Rates 


From the time of arrival of persons attending the con- 
vention until departure, the following schedule of rates will 
prevail: 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT (Headquarters) 


Single room with bath, $3.50 to $6.00. 
Double room with bath, $4.50 to $7.00. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $7.00 to $8.00. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL 


Single room with bath, $3.00 to $5.00. 
Double room with bath, $4.00 to $7.00. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $5.00 to $8.00. 
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HOTEL NEW ORLEANS 


Single room with bath, $3.00. 
Double room with bath, $4.00 to $5.00. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00. 


JUNG HOTEL 


Single room with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 
Double room with bath, $5.00 to $7.00. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00 to $8.00. 


MONTELEON HOTEL 


Single room with bath, $3.00 to $4.00. 
Double room with bath, $5.00 to $6.00. 
Twin bedroom with bath, $6.00 to $8.00. 


Places to Say Mass 


Arrangements will be made to say daily Mass in hotels 
and at nearby churches in New Orleans. Priests who desire 
to make arrangements in advance should write to Rev. 
Herman Lohmann, Chairman, 7845 Apricot St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Payment of Dues 


It has been the policy of the Association to raise no more 
money than is sufficient to meet the annual expenses. This 
amount has always been voluntarily forthcoming without 
effort, and the Association makes no special appeal for 
funds. In this way its work is limited to the subjects that 
are immediate to its purpose. The expenses of the Asso- 
ciation are raised by the annual dues of the members, and 
by contributions from those who have taken a particular 
interest in the work. 


Publications of the Association 


Copies of the previous reports and other publications of 
the Association may be obtained by writing to the office of 
the Secretary General. Copies of the early reports are 
available only for libraries and educational] institutions. 
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THE WORK OF A CATHOLIC CLINIC FOR 
PROBLEM CHILDREN 


REV. THOMAS VERNER MOORE, 0O.S.B., Ph.D., M.D., 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


The first clinic for problem children in the United States 
was that of Lightner Witmer at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. It arose from an attempt to find out why a 
child could not learn to read. A Catholic teacher in the 
public schools of Philadelphia conceived the idea that a 
Professor of Psychology ought to be able to solve the prob- 
lem, so she took the boy to Professor Witmer. It was a 
brand-new psychological problem; and after spending some 
time on its solution, he conceived the brilliant idea of test- 
ing the boy’s eyesight. This was done and the discovery 
made that the boy could not see. However, he was not 
totally and hopelessly blind and when supplied with a pair 
of eyeglasses, he promptly learned how to read. Such at all 
events is the account given me by the teacher in question. 

This incident gave rise to the first clinic for problem chil- 
dren in the United States. The birth of this clinic occurred 
at a time when Alfred Binet’s tests for mental develop- 
ment were commencing to be used in this country and there 
was a great interest displayed in the problem of feeble- 
mindedness. If a child were delinquent, many thought that 
it must be due primarily to defective intelligence, and so 
the custom arose of taking to a clinic all children who pre- 
sented an educational or behavior problem and having their 
intelligence tested. It soon became apparent that many 
problems of childhood had their root in other causes than 
that of defective intelligence, and so the clinic commenced 
to expand the scope of its investigations. As it did, the 
comparatively simple problem of defective intelligence 
ceased to be the primary objective of the clinician, and he 
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began to study with keener interest the behavior problems 
of the intellectually normal child. 

As a result of this extended interest, a well-developed 
modern clinic has one or more psychiatrists, who are physi- 
cians with special training in the mental disorders of chil- 
dren and of adults; one or more psychologists, who not only 
measure the intellectual level of the patient in various ways, 
but who may go into the problem of his interests and abili- 
ties in relation to various careers in life, study his character 
defects, perhaps enter also into the field of play analysis 
and play therapy, bibliotherapy, etc.; and then there is the 
social worker, who studies the child in his home environ- 
ment and becomes perhaps his guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and so is able to guide the child when unfortunate 
antagonisms have developed in family life. And recently, 
as in our clinic here in Washington, the remedial teacher 
and the remedial school have a symbiotic existence with the 
clinic. The remedial teacher makes an analysis of the child’s 
educational equipment, finds the lacunae in his attainments, 
sets about supplying the defects, and eventually returns the 
child to his school fully able to do the work of his grade. 


Let us consider some actual cases which will illustrate 
what may be done at times with children who seem hope- 
less problems. 


Charles was brought to the clinic by his mother at his 
teacher’s request, because he was unable to read, though he 
did fairly well in other subjects. His inability to read had 
led to a general attitude of hopelessness of all school work, 
and then, perhaps by way of compensation for his disa- 
bility in class, he teased the little children and got into 
fights on the playground. When he was given his mental 
tests, he appeared to be a boy of borderline intelligence, 
with a Stanford IQ of 71 (CA 13.6; MA 9.6) and an Arthur 
Performance Mental Age of 9.8 and IQ of 72. In general, 
we take in our remedial reading class only children of 
normal intelligence, and Charles was on the verge of being 
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rejected ; but his mother pleaded and the boy himself begged 
to be allowed to come to our clinic school, and so he was 
accepted. When given his educational analysis at the clinic, 
it was found that he was reading on a low second-grade 
level, due largely to the small number of words he could 
recognize by sight, to his inability to analyze a word, and 
to the resulting lack of confidence. 

He entered the clinic school in December. The following 
February he was doing high second-grade reading. In 
March he was reading on the third-grade level, and in April 
he tested fifth-grade. This level was maintained in May. 
In September he entered the sixth grade and is now 
doing well. 

In the meantime he had lost his sense of incapacity, and 
was glad to read aloud when called upon, whereas formerly 
he did not dare to try. He quit teasing the little children 
and fighting on the playground, and got himself a Saturday 
job at which he earns three dollars a week, to the great 
delight of his father. 


It is a very likely surmise that if Charles had not been 
lifted out of his reading disability, his education would have 
been terminated prematurely, his behavior problems would 
have increased, and his whole future would have been 
marred by what might well have been serious delinquencies 
and general incapacity. 


Two brothers were brought to the clinic because they 
were unable to make progress in school—Carl, age 9.5, MA 
11.2, and IQ 119; and Everett, age 7.7, MA 8.4, and IQ 110. 
Evidently the intellectual endowment of these two boys is 
not the reason for their backwardness in reading. Further 
study revealed the fact that Carl had what appeared to be 
an unsympathetic teacher when he was in the first grade; 
and Everett had shown, for some reason, a pronounced disa- 
bility in reading from the start. Furthermore, large classes 
made it impossible for the boys to receive special attention 
from their regular teachers. The problem was complicated 
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by a mother who was continually getting after the boys at 
home and nagging at them to get good marks. This made 
the children tense in the school room and afraid to make 
mistakes in class. This fear, coupled perhaps with that 
special disability in reading which seems to afflict boys 
about ten times as frequently as girls, created a serious 
situation which was in danger of wrecking the educational 
careers of two boys of super-normal intelligence. 


It was evident that the boys needed remedial teaching. 
It was clear also that the mother needed some enlighten- 
ment as to her manner of dealing with the children. The 
boys, therefore, came to the remedial class and a social 
worker interviewed the mother. 


Gradually the mother became less anxious, and their 
teacher reported that she was not pestering the children as 
she did in the past. Furthermore, the remedial teaching 
was completely successful, and in about-six-months the chil- 
dren were returned to a full-time schedule in their own 
school. Having learned to read, they had no difficulty with 
making further progress in school work. 


James, an eight-year-old boy, was referred to the clinic by 
an excellent pediatrician, who felt that the boy needed spe- 
cial treatment scarcely to be obtained outside of a children’s 
mental clinic. 


The main problems that James presented were: 


(1) Poor school work. He was doing “absolutely nothing 

in school,” getting poor marks in all subjects. The 
pediatrician urged that he be put in a higher class, 
but the principal would not consider it because she 
believed that stupidity was his fundamental diffi- 
culty. 
Inability to get along with the other children. He 
was noisy and restless, hostile toward his parents 
and his teacher, and there was some evidence of sex 
play with other children, both boys and girls. 
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In any such problem, we must study (a) the child’s men- 
tality; (b) the home situation. 

Mental tests showed James was not a dull child, but one 
of supernormal mentality. On the Stanford-Binet he was 
almost two years above his chronological age, and had an 
IQ of 124. On the Arthur Performance Scale he had an IQ 
of 113. Hence, there was no reason to be found in the 
child’s native mentality for his poor school work. The 
pediatrician’s surmise was correct; the child was in a grade 
well below his mental level, and, therefore, the school work 
was uninteresting. 


But this was not the only trouble. The home situation was 
an even greater cause of trouble. It was in studying the 
home background that the social-service department gave a 
demonstration of its importance in clinical work. 

The child came to see the psychiatrist, but there was not 
much response; and in this particular case the psychiatrist 
soon dropped out of the picture and the treatment was done 
by the social worker. It was true that the child was hostile 
toward his parents, but it was equally true that the parents 
were hostile, in a sense, toward the child. The father 
thought he had a moron for a son and had had little or 
nothing to do with his boy, devoting his time to preparing 
for examinations in which, if he were successful, he might 
hope for a more advanced position. The mother had in 
some way grown to dislike the child almost from his birth. 
The dislike had grown to such an extent that she owned 
she did not want to hear anything good about the boy. Evi- 
dently the attitude of the parents toward their child had 
to be changed. This was accomplished by the social worker 
talking with them from time to time. The mother became 
quite confidential and in one of her conversations revealed the 
fact that she had suffered a good deal in her own childhood 
from the coldness of her mother. This made it possible for 
the social worker to point out that James suffered now even 
as she had then. As a matter of fact, this was true and was 
largely responsible for the child not getting on with others. 
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One day he said: ‘Mother hates me; therefore, everybody 
else does, too.” So he often played by himself and gave 
himself up to idle day-dreaming. 


Gradually the mother came to take more interest in the 
child. It was suggested that when he came home at night, 
they would quit harping on doing his homework and play 
games with the boy “that might involve directions which he 
could follow for them.” When the father learned that his 
boy was not a stupid moron but a supernormal child, he 
became much more interested and the games were started. 
The ice between parents and child was broken. The child 
enjoyed his evenings at home. He was promoted two grades 
in school. His behavior difficulties commenced to disappear, 
and now his problem has found a solution. He loves his 
parents and his parents love him. His school work is suited 
to his mentality, and so it interests him. He has ceased to 
be a behavior problem and an educational misfit. In the 
meantime, his mother has become less neurotic and self- 
centered. She has multiplied her social contacts; and the 


father is delighted to know that his son is a promising 
child, who can go ahead in school and gives good reason to 
hope that he will succeed in life. 


Elmer was a boy of twelve years seven months, small for 
his age, and thoroughly dissatisfied with school. At the 
close of the scholastic year he failed in all the subjects for 
his grade, 5A, in spite of the fact that he had been in the 
class for two semesters, and by various tests was shown 
to be a boy whose mentality was slightly above normal. In 
spite of his good mentality, he was woefully deficient in 
reading and thoroughly disliked books of all kinds. At the 
suggestion of the school authorities, his mother brought 
him to the clinic to see what could be done for him. Dis- 
liking school work, he had become a confirmed truant, and 
would even wander at times, being absent from home for 
10 to 15 days. On one of these episodes of wandering he 
got to New York, climbed the fences, and got into the Fair. 
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Life of this kind was much more appealing than school 
where, in the opinion of his teacher, he was a very “irri- 
tating boy” who did things just to annoy her. So at least 
it seemed on the surface. But when Elmer came later to 
talk over his problems with the remedial teacher at the 
clinic, it appeared that his wanderings were prompted not 
so much by a desire to fly from an unhappy situation as 
from mere curiosity to see the outside world. 

In our treatment of this case, the social worker had to 
“sell” Elmer the idea of going to the University Summer 
School for Children, and his teacher had to interest him in 
the summer-school work, so that he would come to class and 
not play truant as he had done during the year. Both ends 
were successfully accomplished. One idea that helped was 
that if he passed his sixth-grade test, he would not have to 
go back again to the fifth-grade teacher. Arithmetic was 
made more interesting by being based on geography and 
the costs of travel. The result was that he did not miss a 
day of his class in the summer school, and in September he 
passed his sixth-grade examination, and so escaped from 
the teacher who said he was just a hopeless, bad, annoy- 
ing boy. 

Some time after school opened Elmer met his remedial 
teacher of the previous summer. He greeted her with: “Hi! 
How are you? You know something? I’ve settled down 
now. I have got a new afternoon job delivering groceries 
and I’m saving my money.” He then asked if he might 
come over to the clinic and borrow some more “good” books 
to read. 


John was a boy of twelve years, with an IQ of 98. He 
was referred to the clinic by his teacher because of his in- 
ability to learn to read well. He was doing third-grade 
work. His ability in arithmetic fundamentals was described 
by the teacher as good, but his reading and spelling as very 
poor. During the course of the psychometric examination 
the examiner noticed that John apparently had poor vision. 
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He was immediately referred to the eye clinic. The doctor 
there found that his vision was very defective and, upon 
quizzing, learned that John could see the blackboard only 
imperfectly, even when he was in the front row of the 
classroom. It was also learned that he came from a bilingual 
home, his mother being barely able to understand English. 
John’s first contact with the clinic was May 1940. Glasses 
were immediately procured, the boy attended a summer 
school, and at the present writing, he is reported by the 
teacher to be making great progress in his reading and 
doing satisfactory work generally in the fourth grade. 


Anthony, a boy of 11 years 7 months, was referred to the 
clinic because of persistent misconduct in the dormitory. 
He had an IQ of 123, and was doing very superior work in 
the sixth grade. His conduct in school was exemplary. An- 
thony was a frail child with a heart condition that made it 
impossible for him to participate successfully in the athletic 
activities of the boys of his group. His attitude and answers 
during the interview led the clinician to believe that he had 
a deep-seated inferiority feeling. His misconduct in the dor- 
mitory seemed to be an attempt to gain the attention that 
he was otherwise unable to gain because of his lack of 
physical prowess. In the classroom his superior ability ob- 
tained for him the notice both of his teacher and of his 
classmates. 

The dormitory keeper was advised to give Anthony a task 
to be done every day, preferably one that would attract 
attention, and to praise the child for his efforts. At first he 
was made the custodian of the May altar in the dormitory, 
and every day his dormitory keeper remarked upon how 
nicely the altar looked. Anthony worked very diligently at 
this task, and at the end of the month he was put in charge 
of the locker room of his group. Since then there have been 
no reports of misconduct on the part of this boy. 


Let us now consider what is being done by Catholic dio- 
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ceses throughout the country to meet the needs of problem 
children. We sent a letter to all the superintendents of edu- 
cation in the Catholic archdioceses and dioceses of the coun- 
try. We received an answer from thirty-eight of them. Of 
these, three—New York, Cincinnati, and Milwaukee—re- 
ported having a Catholic clinic. Two said they were consid- 
ering the establishment of such a clinic, and one said that 
they had some psychiatric service from a Catholic psychia- 
trist who came from a nearby large city. Thirty-two said 
that they had no clinic whatsoever. 

The next problem we raised in our letter was whether or 
not Catholic children going to a state or city clinic had ever 
been in any difficulty arising from the fact that the psychia- 
trist did not appreciate Catholic ideals and principles. Six- 
teen answered that there had been no difficulty from the 
fact that the psychiatrist did not know Catholic principles. 
One reported that the psychiatrist himself was a Catholic, 
which eliminated any difficulty. Six reported difficulty hav- 
ing arisen on this score. One diocese said there was neither 
a Catholic nor non-Catholic clinic available, and some did 
not answer the question. Sample replies are as follows: 


The authorities of the Bureau inform me that they 
are careful about referring adolescent girls to the city 
clinic because of the attitude of the clinic’s director. 

The lack of Catholic ideals and particularly of the 
appreciation of the soul life in the child is a serious 
obstacle to having confidence in the present staff of 
psychiatrists. 

There have been some disagreeable incidents arising 
from treatments by doctors who are not acquainted 
with Catholic principles, but we have been able to meet 
the situation through other sources. 

Naturally, difficulties arose out of the fact that the 
state officers do not appreciate Catholic principles. This 
is especially true of the officers attached to institutions 
like those for delinquent girls and boys and those for 
the feebleminded. 

From time to time, as would be expected, some of the 
recommendations of the psychiatrists, following exam- 
inations of Catholic children in these clinics, are dis- 
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regarded because of conflict with Catholic principles. 
However, no major issue has ever arisen in this regard. 


In reading the reports of those who say that they have 
not experienced any difficulty from the utilization of non- 
Catholic clinics, one is sometimes inclined to wonder 
whether or not the attitude that the city clinic is entirely 
satisfactory is not perhaps an attitude of self-justification 
arising from unwillingness to grapple with the serious prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency. It seems to imply that the 
Church has little to offer in the solution of the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, and that young offenders may well be 
turned over to a psychiatrist, who hears their general con- 
fession and prescribes remedies without any knowledge of 
moral theology and sometimes without due appreciation of 
the fundamental principles of morality. 


In general, there is no specifically Catholic provision for 
children who are backward and not feebleminded. Back- 
ward children are frequently sent to the public schools; 


feebleminded children, to a state institution. 


Stealing and sex delinquency are often referred to the 
pastor, or individuals are sent to appropriate institutions. 

Sometimes an answer indicates that mental clinics for 
children would be superfluous. Thus one superintendent re- 
ported the opinion of the pediatrician attached to one of the 
college hospitals, who said that in his service dealing with 
some 50,000 children, only 1/100 of 1 per cent would need 
psychiatric service. One should take this as evidence that 
the pediatrician in question has no appreciation of the 
mental problems of childhood, and that he is allowing to 
slip by his fingers many problems that cannot be handled 
by a knowledge of the pharmacopoeia. 

The problem suggested by the answers of the diocesan 
superintendents of education to our question is whether or 
not the various dioceses of the country will send Catholic 
children, who present educational and behavior problems, 
to the various non-Catholic clinics available in most large 
centers, or whether they will develop clinics of their own, 
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just as they have developed a school system of their own, 
instead of utilizing the public-school system. 

In favor of utilizing the non-Catholic clinic, one can urge 
the financial cost of maintaining a Catholic clinic. At the 
same time, many superintendents say that the service pro- 
vided by the public clinics is entirely satisfactory. 

Among those who say this, various reasons are alleged for 
the satisfactory character of the service. For example: 


The majority of these cases were referred through 
the Bureau of Catholic Charities, which kept a rather 
close check on the recommendations. The psychiatrists, 
knowing this, have been rather careful and have not 
made recommendations that would conflict with Cath- 
olic principles. 


Another diocese uses the city clinic merely to get an IQ, 
and does all treatment through its own agencies. 

In another, the social worker is present at the interview 
between the psychiatrist and the child. 

Answers of this kind indicate that the old concept of a 
clinic is just dawning in some quarters, as we are entering 
a period in which more and more the modern mental clinic 
is passing from a mere diagnostic center to one in which 
the mental problems of children and adults are not merely 
diagnosed but also treated. 

If the major service of a clinic consisted in giving a child 
a mental test and diagnosing him as normal or feeble- 
minded, one would not necessarily require the services of a 
Catholic clinic to make this measurement and arrive at this 
simple diagnosis. But, as I have pointed out in the early 
part of this paper, the clinic has passed beyond this stage, 
and one now attempts to find out the mental roots of a 
child’s delinquency and perhaps, too, of-his backwardness, 
and tries also to re-educate the child, correct his faulty 
principles, implant true standards of conduct, see the par- 
ents and study the inter-personal relations of the family, 
and use one’s knowledge and ingenuity in working a refor- 
mation of the family and of the child. Many children are 
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saved from serious delinquencies and perhaps from major 
mental disorders by early treatment of this kind. 

Whenever such treatment is undertaken seriously, one 
comes face to face with the fundamental principles of re- 
ligion and morality. The Catholic family and the Catholic 
child are frequently misunderstood by even well-meaning 
psychiatrists. There is a definite need for the handling of 
these problems by one who not only knows Catholic prin- 
ciples, but who makes them the fundamental principles of 
conduct. It is certainly an unsatisfactory situation when 
the psychiatrist cannot really undertake the treatment of 
the child, but must merely make recommendations to be 
carried out at the discretion of a bureau of charities, or 
must have an observer at the interview, thus preventing the 
development of a warm personal relationship between the 
child and the psychiatrist, which is necessary if he is going 
to have any great influence upon him. 

One needs but consider cases such as I have reported pre- 
viously in this paper to see that many children are saved 
from major delinquency and a hopeless career in life by 
being taken in hand in the proper way at a psychiatric clinic. 
Has not the time come for every diocese to consider the 
value of introducing 

(a) some kind of psychological service to diagnose chil- 
dren who present an educational problem; 

(b) a remedial teaching center where children with spe- 
cial educational defects can be taught by appropriate 
methods ; 

(c) a psychiatric center with a Catholic psychiatrist and 
a staff of social workers to deal with the behavior 
problems of children and the mental difficulties of 
adults? 
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